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PROGRAM 


Concerto in E-flat, ‘‘Dumbarton Oaks’’ 

I. Tempo giusto 

II. Allegretto 

III. Con moto 


Symphony No. 1 in D Major, Op. 25 “Classical’’ 

I. Allegro con brio 

II. Larghetto 

III. Gavotte: Non troppo allegro 

IV. Finale: Molto vivace 


Intermission 


Prelude a I’apres-midi d’un faune 
(Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun) 


Divertissement 

I. Introduction: Allegro vivo 

II. Cortege: Moderato molto 

III. Nocturne: Lento 

IV. Valse: Animato assai 

V. Parade: Tempo di marcia 

VI. Finale: Quasi cadenza 


Igor Stravinsky 

( 1882 - 1971 ) 


Sergei Prokofiev 

( 1891 - 1953 ) 


Claude Debussy 

( 1862 - 1918 ) 


Jacques Ibert 

( 1890 - 1962 ) 
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Violin I 

Alessia Disimino 
concertmaster 
Danielle Greene 
Heng-Han Hou 
Cassandra Leshchyshyn 
James Park 


Violin II 

Georgia Vogeli, principal 
Andrew Dicker 
Ryan Shen 


Viola 

Carolyn Farnand, 
principal 

Kevin Michael Belvedere 
Shreya Jha 
Clara Nguyen-Tran 


Cello 

Amina Holloway, principal 
Christopher Chan 
Dominic Kim 
Michelle Liu 
Brendan Rogers 
Madeleine Smith 


Double Bass 

Megan Chandler, 
principal 

Byrann William Gowan 
Peter Klaassen 


Orchestra 


Flute 

Sophie Lanthier 
Sarah Pollard 
Sophia Wang 


Oboe 

Meredith Liu 
Ciara Wheeler 
Kira Shiner 


English Horn 

Ciara Wheeler 

Clarinet 

Jolynn Platt 
Dorian Leigh Baker 


Bassoon 

Quentin Kamieniecki 
Sarah Koval 


Horn 

Lucy Nesbitt 
llinca Stafie 
Emily Whittaker 
Christine Grace van’t 
Voort 


Trumpet 

Carlene Brown 
Marcus Venables 


Trombone 

Ann-Merrie Ho See 
Leung 

Timpani/Percussion 

Andrew Bell 
Matthew Moore 

Harp 

Myriam Blardone 
Alanna Ellison 

Piano/Celesta 

Gina Lee 


Walter Hall Staff 

Peter Olsen, 

Music Technologist 

Performance Collection 

Karen Wiseman, 

Librarian 



Program Notes 


Igor Stravinsky (1882-1971) 

Concerto in E-flat, 

“Dumbarton Oaks’’ 

The Concerto in E-flat is exemplarily 
Neo-Classical: it has been described as 
“one of [Stravinsky’s] most poised and 
meticulous pieces of writing.” It might 
even be seen as emotionally detached, 
considering that Stravinsky wrote 
the piece while visiting Switzerland 
in desperate hope that the mountain 
air would help his wife’s tuberculosis- 
ridden lungs (it didn’t; Katya Stravinsky 
died the year after). The concerto was 
commissioned by Robert and Mildred 
Bliss to commemorate their thirtieth 
wedding anniversary. The Blisses 
owned the Dumbarton Oaks estate 
near Washington D.C.; it was here that 
the concerto was premiered, and from 
where it derived its nickname. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Concerto is 
modelled after Johann Sebastian 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos, written 
some two hundred years earlier. In fact, 
the Blisses’ commission specifically 
asked for a work of “Brandenburg 
Concerto dimensions.” Unlike the 
large Romantic concertos featuring the 
virtuosity of (usually) a single soloist, 
both Stravinsky and Bach’s concertos 
are examples of concerto grosso. 

While individual instruments might be 
brought into the spotlight here and 
there, the overall goal is not to impress 
but to entertain: the music remains 
light-hearted, and shows of virtuosity 
are kept to an absolute minimum. The 
concerto’s first movement especially 
borrows heavily from Bach’s style 
of orchestral writing. It is lightly 
contrapuntal, unlike Bach’s much 
denser keyboard or choral fugues. But 


over the course of the work, the music 
gradually moves out from under Bach’s 
influence. Stravinsky specialist Stephen 
Walsh describes how, although on the 
surface the music retains the quality 
of breathless barrelling forward often 
associated with Baroque counterpoint, 
“its imagery becomes fragmentary and 
kaleidoscopic.” Placing the concerto 
within Stravinsky’s compositional style, 
Walsh claims that “it looks forward 
to certain much later scores of the 
American years.” 


Sergei Prokofiev (1891-1953) 
Symphony No. 1 in D Major, Op. 25 
“Classical” 

Prokofiev’s first symphony began 
with the thought “...if Haydn were 
alive today.Prokofiev imagined 
that many elements of Haydn’s style 
would have stayed the same—perhaps 
his wit, his love for folk-like tunes, 
or his desire for emotional balance 
and formal perfection. But Prokofiev 
also thought that Haydn would also 
have incorporated “something new,” 
something that reflected the changed 
musical landscape since Haydn’s death 
in 1809. And so, Prokofiev set out 
to compose a symphony that Haydn 
might have written had he been alive 
in 1916. Like early Haydn, the four 
movements of the symphony take 
place over roughly fifteen minutes 
(symphonies that stretch well over half 
an hour did not become standard until 
the early nineteenth century). 

The first movement is in sonata form. 
An opening exposition presents two 
themes, which are explored in the 
development, and re-presented in the 


recapitulation. Imitating Haydn’s early 
sonata forms, Prokofiev is extremely 
frugal. There is neither an introduction 
nor an extended coda; the entire story 
happens within the bare bones of 
sonata form. Prokofiev even sets up 
a convincing retelling of the sonata 
form’s drama: each section of the form 
is strongly goal-oriented, and there is 
a sense of achievement whenever the 
goal is reached (in the form of louder 
dynamics, tutti instrumentation, and 
possibly the music is repeated again). 
The other three movements are also 
Haydn-esque, but with unique twists. 
The second movement begins with an 
ethereal melody floating down from 
the highest reaches of the violins. The 
third movement begins like a minuet, 
but that thought is quickly replaced by 
a Baroque gavotte. The finale is also in 
sonata form, departing from Haydn’s 
more usual rondo. But like Haydn, the 
finale’s sonata form does not convey 
end-orientation (as many nineteenth- 
century sonata-form finales often do): 
it is blisteringly fast, feeling like a roller 
coaster of twists and turns. It ends 
almost too soon, leaving the listener 
wanting another ride. 


Claude Debussy ( 1862 - 1918 ) 

Prelude a I’apres-midi d’un faune 

Although Debussy reportedly disliked 
the term as it was applied to his 
music, ‘impressionism’ is quite fitting 
when approaching this piece. Like 
impressionist artwork, the piece 
presents a general impression or 
vague image of the subject in question, 
without presenting too many details. 
There is very little grasp in this prelude: 
there are no sonata structures, no 
goals or arrival points, and even very 
little metered rhythm. The ethereal 


quality of the piece even extends to its 
program. Debussy wrote of the piece, 
saying that “the music of this prelude 
is a very free illustration of Mallarme’s 
beautiful poem. By no means does it 
claim to be a synthesis of it. Rather 
there is a succession of scenes 
through which pass the desires and 
dreams of the faun in the heat of the 
afternoon. Then, tired of pursuing the 
timorous flight of nymphs and naiads, 
he succumbs to intoxicating sleep, in 
which he can finally realize his dreams 
of possession in universal Nature.” 

The faun is a mythical half-goat, half¬ 
man creature, who in Mallarme’s poem 
is a sensuous and passionate being. 
The faun is represented by a flute 
melody, heard at the very beginning of 
the piece and played in the instrument’s 
“velvety lower register.” The melody 
twists and turns in chromatic half¬ 
steps, as if depicting the wine-induced 
haziness of the faun’s thoughts. 

The afternoon in question is a warm 
summer afternoon, which compounds 
the effects of the wine. The faun wakes 
from his sleep, vaguely remembering 
how nymphs visited him. Or perhaps 
there was no visit, and the faun was 
merely dreaming of the nymphs. The 
faun doesn’t know, nor does he care; 
feeling the effects of wine once more, 
he simply curls back up and sinks back 
into slumber. The prelude is notable 
for its use of orchestral colours, where 
muted horns and strings, harps, 
and percussion (specifically antique 
cymbals) combine to create new 
possibilities for music. A milestone 
work in Western music, the prelude 
has variously been termed the “quiet 
revolution,” the beginning of modern 
music, and “rarely has so much been 
said in so brief a time.” 


Jacques Ibert ( 1890 - 1962 ) 
Divertissement 

Jacques Ibert was a major figure 
in French music in the generation 
succeeding Debussy. He did this 
not only through his compositions, 
but also in his work as a conductor 
and music administrator, where he 
promoted French music to Italy and 
the rest of Europe. He won the 1919 
Prix de Rome, a prestigious prize that 
allows the winner to stay in Rome 
for up to five years at the expense of 
the state. The prize put him in league 
with previous winners such as Hector 
Berlioz, Georges Bizet, and Claude 
Debussy. Refusing to subscribe to 
a single compositional style, Ibert’s 
music range from the light and festive 
to the grand and Romantic. He never 
embraced atonal music, although his 
harmonic language expands what 
tonality was capable of encompassing. 


The opening of the Divertissement’s 
finale, for example, is highly dissonant, 
but its purpose is to contrast with 
the rest of the finale. He would often 
borrow stylistically, or even quote 
directly, from other composers. 
Examples within the Divertissement (try 
to catch them!) include Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream in the second movement 
(Cortege) and Johann Strauss M’s Blue 
Danube Waltz in the fourth movement 
[Valse— this one is not an exact 
quotation, but is very close). On a 
whole, the Divertissement is squarely 
in the “light and festive” side of his 
composition, with flair for the dramatic. 
The fifth and sixth movements ( Parade 
and Finale), in particular, display 
all the romp and stomp of a Mardi 
Gras or similar festival, and the other 
movements are no less celebratory. 

Program notes by Matthew Poon. 


New for the 2016-2017 season, the UTSO is offering 
Symphony Talk, a pre-performance chat with 
professors and graduate students one hour prior to 
each performance. Room 130, 80 Queen’s Park 


BLOORST. 

CULTURE 

CORRIDOR 


The Faculty of Music is a partner of the Bloor St. Culture Corridor 
bloorstculturecorridor.com 







Biography 



URI MAYER 

Uri Mayer, Professor and Director of 
Orchestral Studies at the University of 
Toronto, has taught on the faculties of 
the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, 
Rice University Shepherd School of 
Music in Houston, McGill University 
in Montreal and at the Glenn Gould 
School of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music (GGS). 

Renowned for his strong command 
of broad symphonic, operatic and 
ballet repertoire, Mayer has guest 
conducted many of the leading 
orchestras around the world including 
the Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver symphonies in Canada, 
the Houston and Utah symphonies 
in the U.S., London Mozart Players 
and the English Symphony Orchestra, 
NDR Philharmonie in Hannover, 

Slovak Philharmonic, Budapest, 
Belgrade and Sophia Philharmonics, 
Israel Philharmonic, NHK Orchestra 
and Osaka Symphony in Japan and 
National Symphony of Taiwan. He 
served as Principal Conductor of the 
Kansai Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Osaka, Japan and Artistic Director of 
the Israel Sinfonietta. In Canada, Mayer 


was Music Director of the Edmonton 
Symphony and Orchestra London 
where he now serves as Artistic 
Advisor. 

Mayer has led numerous opera 
productions in Canada, the U.S, 
the Netherlands, Hungary and Israel 
including The Barber of Seville, CosI 
fan tutte, Don Giovanni, The Flying 
Dutchman, Salome and The Cunning 
Little Vixen. 

Some of the distinguished soloists who 
have collaborated with him include Elly 
Ameling, Kathleen Battle, Maureen 
Forrester, Frederica von Stade, Itzhak 
Perlman, Pinchas Zukerman, Peter 
Oundjian, Mstislav Rostropovich, Yo-Yo 
Ma, Claudio Arrau, Emanuel Ax and Sir 
Andras Schiff. 

Mayer has recorded for the Arabesque, 
CBC, Denon Japan, Hungaroton and 
Koch labels. Under his direction the 
Edmonton Symphony became one 
of Canada’s most frequently played 
orchestras on radio. They were 
awarded the Grand Prix du Disque- 
Canada for the recording of Orchestral 
Suites of the British Isles and 
nominated for a Juno Award for their 
Great Verdi Arias with Louis Quilico. 

In 2009, the University of Western 
Ontario conferred on Mayer a Doctor 
of Music Honoris causa in recognition 
of his contribution to the musical life in 
Canada. 
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